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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 
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CROSS CURRENTS. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HOLY WATER DEFILED. 


‘A FEW days later the two young ladies were 
alone. Mrs. Stanmore had gone to visit a 
deaconess establishment in the neighbourhood, and 
Captain Ashworth was away also. 

‘ It was the beginning of September and very fine, 
one of those summer-like days that seem to get into 
the autumn by mistake. A letter had arrived for 
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A RURAL STROLL, 


Captain Ashworth in a strange handwriting. Both 
Ada and Hope, supposing it might be the one 
expected, which was to fix the day of his departure, 
held a council what to do with it. 

“Tt may be of consequence; he ought to have 
it without delay,’”’ observed Hope. 

‘‘And if we forward it to his last address it may 
arrive after he has left and be lost,’ said Ada. 
That was probable, for Captain Ashworth might not 
be stationary. 


Q PRICE ONR PENNY. 
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THope’s common sense was not long in seeing a 
way out of the difficulty. ‘Suppose we keep the 
letter and send him word that.it is here.” 

‘‘ Exactly; you writerto him, \Hope. Imust send 


a few lines to Mrs. Stanmore; «that willbe enough, 


for me.” 

The proposition was by no means agreeable. 
Hope had-become more than ever weary of her 
thankless efforts to be kind, and experienced an 
increasing reluctance to put herself forward. To 
write to Captain Ashworth was something new and 
altogether distasteful. She longed to ask Ada to 
exchange correspondents, but did not like to incur 
the chance of being called upon to give a reason for 
her request, feeling that she had none to give. The 
most simple ‘‘ whys” and “ wherefores”’ are some- 
times difficult to answer. 

Next came the reflection that this would be one 
of those sisterly kindnesses recommended to her by 
Mrs. Ashworth, and of which she had of late been 
negligent ; also, that she should very soon see her 
dear old friend again, and should be relating to her 
the events of the summer. ‘This will be the last 
thing I shall do for her son,” said Hope, joyfully ; 
‘‘ he is going away very soon, and if not—Iam. I 
shall very shortly be at home.” 

Taking a pen, she quickly wrote off the following 
ines :— 

‘Dear Captain Ashworth,—A letter arrived for 
you this morning with a Paris postmark. Ada and 
I are of opinion that it may be of consequence, but 
not knowing for a certainty where youare, we think 
it is better to send you word it is Ikere, and not 
forward it without direction from you-——Yours sin- 
cerely, “Hore Wats.” 

Leaving the letters onthe table for Belton to post 
at the proper time, the two girls, later in the day, 
strolled out towards the small farm behind the house, 
a spot always attractive to Hope, reminding ‘her:of 
home, and rekindling her natural tastes:imtheir primi- 
tive force. Bellerive had been especially .recom- 
mended to Ada on account of its ‘situation, which 
added to its baths and other advantages the proximity 
of a farm. Slowly sauntering, or seated among the 
grassy mounds behind and around it, they were in 
the habit of passing many hours of the day together, 
or sometimes reading under the flickering shade of 
trees that bordered the gently swelling hills beyond. 
It had long been Ada’s desire to reach the little 
church, which, detached and solitary, stood on a small 
eminence not far off, surrounded by daisy-bespangled 
meadow land, sloping down in different directions. 
It was chiefly used for short services at even-fall 
during the summer and harvest time. ‘ From that 
point I must look my farewell to all this beautiful 
nature,” said Ada, pointing to the small edifice which 
lifted its humble spire against the soft blue sky. 
‘Who knows if I shall ever see this place again?” 

The sun was warm but not too hot for enjoy- 
ment as they strolled onwards, or rested in the 
quiet scene, breathing the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay, so universally found in Switzerland, where 
grass cutting, in some nook or other, goes on nearly 
all the autumn. ‘We have passed three happy 
months together,” said Ada, looking kindly at Hope, 
who sat by her side. ‘It is pleasant here, is it not? 
Captain Ashworth as well as myself has benefited by 
being at Bellerive ; don’t you think so?” 

‘He is much better than his mother ever expected 
him to be,” replied Hope. 








“We are all going different ways; shall we three 
ever meetagain?’? mused Ada. Hope, who had been 
cruelly snapping off the heads ofall the dnocent 


“daisies withm her reach and -reékles#ly tossing them 


from her, answered earelessly, ‘Why should we 
not ?” 

‘OT shall meet you again,sdarling, I am sure of 
that,” said Ada, arresting Hopé’s work of destruction 
by taking her hand. ‘If not here, in the shadow- 
less land, in Heaven’s sunshine, and away from all 
the disquietudes of earth. But whilst you live I 
hope you will be happy. Ihave sometimes thought 
that you were not entirely so with us.” 

“JY think I have been happy,’’ replied Hope, 
slowly. ‘It is from no want of love to you, or 
regard for Mrs. Stanmore, that I begin to long to be 
at home, and yet I shall be sorry when our parting 
comes.” 

«“ And I, how sorry I shall be to lose you,” said 
Ada. ‘‘You are so good, so sweet-tempered, so 
unselfish.” 

‘« Stop,” cried Hope, eagerly, ‘I am not all that; 
in spite of myself I appear better than I am. Below 
the surface there are many thoughts and feelings 
which would shock you did you know them.” 

‘‘A few hard stones usually lie at the bottom of 
‘the Glearest brook,’ said Ada, laughing and pointing 
tto one ‘that, descending from the hill above, was 
stealing softly through the meadow. ‘I know that 
i@f I Auadithe prospect of a long life, I would rather 
ihaveryour character to take me through the world than 
anyother I know. And now, instead of protesting 
-against:my words, which will only make me repeat 
‘them, thélp sme to reach the church. Even Belton 
will not «mind our going there. It being a con- 
secrateil «spat, there is no fear of ghost or goblin 
durking :dbout.”’ 

@n ‘that qoint they were both agreed, for the 
‘little eilifiee, with its white walls, adorned only 
with lines:of brown wood here and there, appeared a 
‘suggestive mepresentation of quiet, rural repose. 
Especially must it have seemed so to Ada, as her 
next>remark yproved. ‘Had I been called away to 
my last »rest whilst abroad, I should have liked to 
sleep there,” «she-said. 

‘But, Ade, Gear, you are so much better,” an- 
swered Hope, quietly; ‘‘what makes you talk so 
gloomily ?” 

‘Gloomy, do you call it? Gloomy to go home— 
to come to the end of every trial, sorrow, or pain; to 
go where it is all peace, joy, and love? Don’t call it 
gloomy, dear. Enjoy your health while you have it, 
but be persuaded there is something better even 
than that.”” Then perceiving that Hope’s face still 
wore a mournful look, she added, passing quickly 
into a lighter mood, as she could do very easily, ‘Mrs. 
Stanmore will ask you to come and see me, and you 
will write to me often, very often. I shall want to 
know what you are doing and thinking. Lverything 
connected with you will interest me. I only meant 
to say that however great the happiness one may find 
among kind friends, we may all have something 
better still. That is not sad; Captain Ashworth’s lot 
is sad; I often feel sorry for him.” 

‘But with such a mother he has some materials 
with which to make life happy,” returned Hope. 

‘‘But he cannot always live with her; men must 
go out into the world.” 

‘‘ Does he really know her value ?”’ 

‘¢T think he does, and moreover that we must not 
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be too hard upon him even when we think we have 
cause for displeasure. His trials have been peculiar,” 
said Ada, glancing at Hope, as she added, ‘‘I know 
you do not like him.” 

Hope agreed, but continved by way of palliative, 
“T did when I was a child; he is greatly altered 
since then.’ 

Hope’smemory travelled back to ‘‘The Bower” some 
months ago. The only harsh words she had ever heard, 
for every one was kind to her, had come from him, 
and rankled still. Perhaps she would have forgotten 
them had not the impression been hollowed deeper 
by the habitual ungracious character of his manner. 
Yhe subject, however, was soon dropped. By slow 
advances they succeeded in reaching the little cemetery 
surrounding the church, and entered by a small 
latched iron gate. The enclosure was full of 
weeds. ‘Tall rank grass, reaching in some places to 
the knees, nettles, and their antidote the dock, 
growing high and strong, gave it at first sight the 
appearance of neglect and desolation. Farther on 
the scene was changed. The grass was shorter and 
less coarse ; the blue Canterbury bell nodded among 
its green blades to the gentle breeze, and the wild 
pansy blossomed abundantly over the tufted graves. 
Crosses of all sizes, chiefly of wood painted black, 
many broken, and the detached pieces scattered 
about; some adorned by the hand of affection with 
beads and tinsel, and others with flowers; some, 
more than half destroyed, too emblematical of 
memories forgotten or neglected, recorded by their 
ruin life’s greatest and most important lesson—the 
fleeting character of-terrestrial things. Alas, for our 
material nature! The visible, though we acknow- 
ledge it to have but a short continuance, engrosses 
our attention too often to the exclusion of weightier 
cares. And, alas, for the mind to which faith is 
hard! That which we do not see, nor our finest senses 
perceive, that which we must take on trust, is 
enduring and eternal. Beneath every little hillock 
before them mouldered the shrine of an undying 
soul; a worshipped idol once, perhaps, and nothing 
now. 

Turning a corner, Hope and Ada came to a spot 


where the freshly-cut grass lay in little heaps, and | 


close by was a newly-dug grave, open, yawning 
probably for the relics of some fond affection to be 
enclosed and buried out of sight. In spite of Hope’s 
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expostulations, Ada wished to approach and stand | 


upon the brink. 

“Come away, Ada; itis time to go home,” said 
Hope, who, after their recent conversation, could not 
bear to see her friend in such a place, trying at the 
same time to draw her away; ‘‘come home, dear; 
you must not outstay the warmth of the afternoon.” 

“Tt will be warm for another half-hour at least,’’ 
answered Ada; ‘don’t be uneasy, I shall do 
myself no harm. I have a motive. You know it is 
not the actual individual, only the casket, that is put 
in the grave.”’ 

“True; but it is really getting late for you. Come 
home at once; we walk so slowly.” 

Ada turned a deaf ear, and putting aside Hope’s 
arm, stepped forward. In a minute Hope, who was 
behind, saw her frame quiver and totter, and before 
she could get her away, Ada slipped from her weak 
support to the ground, her eyes closed and her face 
deadly pale. Distressed and frightened, Hope at 


first could only look on with fear and dismay. She 
had never seen Ada faint before, and her present 





| her of the futility of the effort. 
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appearance was deathlike. With difficulty, and by 
the exertion of all her strength, she managed to keep 
her friend in a sitting posture whilst she cleared 
away the nettles and rubbish among which she had 
fallen, then laying her down softly, she removed her 
hat, and began to reflect what was best to do. She 
looked around for aid, for some one of whom she 
could make a messenger, and send for Belton, but 
in vain. Though not really far from home, the spot 
was lonely. The path led nowhere but to the church. 
The evening service would not take place for two 
hours or more, and until that time no one was 
likely to come that way. A labourer, mowing on tho 
hill, too far off to hear her cry for help, and the 
occasional tinkle of the bell as the cattle sought 
fresh pasture, were the only sight and sound about 
her. 

‘My poor Ada, what can I do for you?” thought 
Hope, as she chafed her hands, and, as a last re- 
source, after gathering a handful of the cool grass, 
laid it on her cheek and brow. But there was no 
sign of returning life ; the transparent lids remained 
closed, and the lips, slightly parted, were white and 
rigid. Leaving her for a few seconds, Hope ran 
round the church to the entrance, which looked 
towards home, hoping to make herself heard by 
some one. Every attempt, however, only convinced 
Her small volume 
of voice was insufficient, and the air that stirred, 
gentle as it was, being contrary, brought back the 
sound. Bewildered and anxious, Hope was retracing 
her steps when her eye fell upon an old rusty tin 
can, suspended near a recently-made grave, a brush 
Within, the worse for age and wear, mutely asking 
the charitable devotion of the passer-by. A happy 
thought instantly arose. Afew drops of water were 
still there. Without reflection, she plunged her two 
hands inside, and with her fingers as wet as she 
could make them, ran back to her friend, who was 
slowly recovering consciousness. Hope touched her 
forehead, lips, and cheeks with one hand, the other 
she wiped upon the grass; it was bleeding fast, and 
till then she had not observed it. In moving tho 
weeds she had cut herself with a small sickle, acci- 
dentally left among them. She felt a sharp pain for 
a moment, but, in her deep anxiety about Ada, had 
no time to think of herself. Ler chief desire now 
being to get her friend home, she proposed running 
to the house and calling Belton. 

‘‘Wait,” said Ada, with one of her persuasive 
smiles, ‘“‘I shall soon be better, and able to walk. 
Ido not wish Belton to know how foolish I have 
been; indeed, I hardly know what has happened. 
All at once I felt sick, and it became so dark around 
me that I thought I must fall, and I was frightened. 
Ah! what is that?” 

Ada interrupted herself to point straight before 
her, where stood a figure of a girl who, on perceiving 
herself observed, ran away. 

“Tf I had only seen her five minutes ago, how 
rejoiced I should have been ; I could have sent her 
to the house for help; even now I should be glad to 
do so,’’ said Hope, rising to call her back, when Ada 
stopped her. 

‘‘No, I would rather be with you alone. I have 
learned this lesson, dear Hope—it is better to look 
upwards than downwards.” 

Ada turned her placid face upon her, then sud- 
denly started. ‘‘ What is the matter with your 
hand ?” 

Q2 
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‘Oh, nothing of any consequence ; I hurt it a 
little,” said Hope, quietly, and proceeded to bind it 
up with her handkerchief. 

As Ada soon afterwards declared herself able to 
walk, they left their seat behind the church, and 
went towards the entrance of the cemetery, where 
an unexpected sight awaited them. A group of 
women and children stood before the gate, effectually 
barring their exit, and several slatternly looking 
girls were running as if to join them. 

Without comprehending the words they used, it 
was evident from their fierce looks and violent 
gestures that something was wrong, and also that 
their intentions were hostile. Equally ignorant as 
to what had caused so much voluble wrath, and also 
how to appease it, the two girls stood for some 
moments silent and irresolute, when Hope at last, 
trying to make them understand that her friend had 
been ill, and that they wanted to get home, made a 
motion to open the gate. To let them pass was, it 
seemed, the last thing they intended to do, and 
Hope’s attempt to open the gate only increased the 
clamour. They held it firmly closed, vociferated all 
at once, and used threatening attitudes towards her. 

The affair was now becoming serious. Ada was 
visibly alarmed, while Hope, at her wits’ end, could 
only interpose her small person between her friend 
and the furies, who happily still remained outside 
the gate. In her distress, Hope anxiously scanned 
the countenances, if haply she might find one more 
humane-looking than the rest, and perceived a young 
urchin, a few paces off, taking no part with the 
women, but looking on with amusement and wonder. 
Quick in thought, she instantly resolved to try and 
convert him into a messenger. Suddenly turning 
from the gate to the railing near which he was 
standing, and clasping her little hands by way of 
entreaty, she pointed with one towards Ada and 
with the other towards the house. 

The boy stood still, as if irresolute which side to 
take ; then, probably perceiving where lay the best 
chance of recompense, his bright black eyes kindled, 
and, after giving her a sagacious nod, he began to 
run, but in an opposite direction to what they 
wanted. Their forlorn hope gave place to dis- 
appointment, and that almost immediately to joy. 
The boy was next seen scrambling up the hillside, 
and in a few seconds returning with another figure 
beside him. Some moments more elapsed, and they 
saw Captain Ashworth striding up the mound nearest 
to the church. 

The women, taken by surprise, fell back before 
the tall, imperial-looking man who seemed to have 
dropped among them from the skies. They suffered 
him to open the gate, and pass out with Ada upon 
his arm, but when Hope would have followed they 
again presented an impenetrable front, held the gate, 
and kept her a prisoner. The angry circle formed 
again, with this difference, that they were all inside 
the gate now, and close to her. An aggressive 
movement from one was a signal for others to follow. 
One woman pushed her, another shook her, and 
several clenched their fists with menacing expres- 
sions, so loud and fierce that all hope of making her- 
self heard was at an end. Ignorant of her offence, 
and sick with fear, she glanced with dismay at the 
retreating figures of her friends, who were not yet 
aware that she was left behind. 

Pointing fiercely to the tin can, where the marks 
of her bleeding fingers were visible, they speedily 








made her comprehend that she had polluted the holy 
water with her heretical blood. In vain she endea- 
voured to make them understand she had not in- 
tended to offend. Fear was perhaps more strongly 
depicted on her face than sorrow, and that made her- 
enemies all the bolder. A strong arm was just 
beginning to give Hope a shake almost rough enough 
to break the little frame to pieces had it been con- 
tinued, when it received in its turn a gripe from the 
nervous hands of Captain Ashworth which the owner 
was not likely to forget-for some time to come. 

‘‘ How dare you, Bedlamites?” he said, wrath- 
fully, dashing the women aside, and enfolding Hope 
as a little child in his arms. 

A Babel of sounds followed, though neither party 
could understand the language of the other. Piers, 
exasperated, yet for the moment helpless, saw him- 
self surrounded, and unable without violence to 
penetrate the phalanx of angry viragoes. To a 
calm man the situation would have been ridiculous, 
to Piers it was irritating. 

‘‘This is pleasant, Hope,” he said, with fretful 
irony. ‘‘ How can I attack a parcel of women whose 
chief weapon is the tongue?” 

‘‘ Dreadful!” said Hope, who had now lost all 
dependence upon herself, and was thankful to cling 
to him. 

“Tt must be—they won’t give way an inch; I 
cannot let them come nearer. Keep close, hide your 
face against me, that you may not be hurt; leave all 
to me, and don’t look up. I must positively strike 
right and left, and force a way out, if they will not 
give way. Fine work for a soldier!” said Piers, 
grimly. 

‘Stop; I see some one coming,” said Hope. 

Piers paused, glad enough to be spared such an 
inglorious fray. 

In a few seconds they perceived a priest coming 
towards them, and in a few more a weather-beaten 
man in a rusty clerical garb stood in the midst of 
the angry group. To him the infuriated women 
transferred their clamour. After hearing their story, 
he addressed Captain Ashworth in French of the 
roughest kind, from which the latter learned with 
difficulty that the lady’s offence was of such a nature 
that he found it impossible to pacify his people. 
“The lady has made a profane use of the holy 
water,” said he, with a twinkle of the eye, which 
showed him to be less severe or more intelligent than 
the women. ; 

‘‘ My friend was ill—I only thought of recovering 
her,” replied Hope, meekly. 

‘‘But the can is covered with blood; they say 
she washed her hand in it,” said the priest. 

Piers, perceiving now for the first time that her 
hand was bound up, inquired what had happened. 

“T cut it accidentally,” said she; and proceeded 
to explain that, Ada having fainted, she ne sooner 
saw the can than she dipped her fingers in the water, 
and hurried back to her, forgetting all about her cut 
until she saw that her hand was bleeding. 

‘‘Of course; otherwise it would not be you,” said 
Piers, shortly. Then, turning to the priest, he asked 
with studied politeness, what they usually did when 
a sacred utensil was worn out. 

‘Buy another,” answered the priest, with tho 
same significant expression as before. ; 

“T thought it might be so,” said Piers, with a 
polite gravity befitting a judge, and, taking out his 
purse, he handed the priest a piece of gold. 
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A parley ensued between the pastor and his flock ; 
the angry growls subsided by degrees, and after an 
exchange of salutations, very courteous on one side, 
ani somewhat haughty on the other, Piers led Hope 
through the gateway, and joined Ada, who, seated 
on the turf below, was expecting them with some 
anxiety. 

Hope had her first lesson as to the lengths to 
which Superstition, and her handmaid, Ignorance, 
can go. 





A LOST CHANCE. 


Pg forty years ago I began making a collec- 

tion of paintings and drawings, and rode my 
hobby with a good deal of enthusiasm for a good many 
years, until it was finally upset and came to grief in 
a way not at all pleasant to reflect upon. I am not 
going into the details of that mortifying story—at 
least not now. It is only a small episode in my 
picture-collecting career which is now about to be 
recorded, and it will form but a brief narrative, 
which might have ended differently and much more 
fortunately for the narrator, if he had possessed a 
little of that reserve which is so useful sometimes in 
affairs of bargaining, and had exercised due caution 
and promptitude at a critical moment. 

In the year 1841 there was living, in a second-rate 
street in the immediate neighbourhood of Holborn, a 
young fellow of two or three and twenty, who had 
started a shop and upstairs show-room for the sale of 
pictures. He was as ignorant of art, and of the 
value or merit of the things he dealt in, as any man 
not absolutely a simpleton could possibly be; yet he 
prospered in his business so long as he carried it on ; 
and, paradoxically as it sounds, really owed his pros- 
perity in a great measure to his manifest ignorance. 
The explanation of this odd fact is, however, simple, 
and would run thus: Dealers in objects of art almost 
invariably fall in love with their own acquisitions, 
and consequently are given to price them too high for 
the general market; thus they make comparatively 
few sales but gain large profits on every transaction. 
Jack Scott, on the contrary, had but one feeling with 
regard to his acquisitions, and that expressed itself 
in his eagerness to get rid of them as soon as pos- 
sible at any price that would allow him a living 
profit. His way of doing business became known, 
‘and, being quite a novelty in the picture trade, it 
brought him a large connection. He frequented the 
public sales and bought largely, bidding indiscrimi- 
nately for the cheap and refuse lots, which generally 
fell to his share. ‘The mass of his stock, it must be 
confessed, was of a very trashy kind; but at that 
time people knew much less of art in all its forms 
than they do now, and customers were to be found 
for almost anything in the shape of an oil painting. 

Entering his shop one summer’s afternoon, I saw, 
leaning against the wall, and eclipsing some half- 
dozen of cabinet pictures, a large unframed canvas 
measuring about six feet by five. The subject of 
‘the picture was an old barn, in umber and white, 
which filled up half the width, the rest of the space 
being merely sky and green field, with some scrubby 
indications of herbage in the foreground. As I was 
looking at it, and considering what could possibly 
have induced anybody to paint such a subject as that, 
-Jack said laughingly— 

“ That will just suit you; I intended it for you.” 





‘How do you make out that it will suit me?” I 
asked. 

‘Why, you see, it’s a capital canvas; you can cut 
it up and paint a score of small landscapes on it.” 

“_ can buy a score of small canvases for a pound 
or so.’ 

“But Til sell you that for half the money—ten 
bob ; say the word, and I'll cut it up for you to any 
sizes you like and send them home.” 

“No,” I said; ‘‘they’ll be more plague than 
profit. Ill have nothing to do with it.” 

‘“‘ As you like; I shall get rid of it somehow; ’tis 
one of a lot I bought last night at the Slaughter- 
house; I expect the rest home presently. Come in 
in the evening and have a look at them.” 

“Very well; good afternoon;” and I left the 
shop. 

But as I was proceeding along Holborn I passed 
a gunsmith’s window, and the sight of the firearms 
somehow suggested the thought of a battle-field, 
which battle-field was in the Peninsula, and Wel- 
lington was getting the best of it, and Marshal 
Soult was in retreat. Oddly enough, with the 
thought of Soult came the big brown barn on Jack’s 
huge canvas, and the association touched a chord of 
memory which turned me to the right about, and 
sent me back again to his shop. 

“T think I’ll have that canvas after all, Jack,” I 
said. ‘* Here’s a half-sovereign.” 

“Good! sold again and got the money,” he 
replied, merrily. ‘‘ Shall I cut it up for you?” 

‘“No,” I said; ‘‘let your boy help me upstairs 
with it into the show-room. I’ve a reason for it.” 

‘‘Oh, certainly.” 

The picture was lugged up the stairs and lifted 
upon an easel. I sent the boy away, took a chair, 
and sat down to scrutinise the brown barn in con- 
nection with Marshal Soult retreating before the 
English across the Peninsula. Less than a quarter 
of an hour’s inspection sufficed nearly to confirm me 
in the truth of the conjecture I had formed—which 
was to the effect that but for Marshal Soult that 
big, ugly, brown barn would never have been 
painted. And now I knew what I had to do. 

When Marshal Soult, as the reader may remember 
(though he is just as likely to have forgotten it), 
overran Spain with his plundering hosts, he made a 
point of carrying off as booty all the good pictures 
he could lay hands on, wherever they happened to 
be. An unfortunate thing it was for Spain that the 
French generalissimo was such a connoisseur in art, 
since all the best works of the Italian and Spanish 
artists that came in his way were ruthlessly seized by 
him, and disappeared from all the churches and con- 
vents throughout his entire route. When this 
artistic peculiarity of his became generally known, 
the Spaniards were sufficiently wroth, but hardly 
knew what measures to take. Some of the monks 
hid their pictures out of his way ; but this plan failed 
as often as it succeeded, for the French soldiers, who 
excel all other nations in the science of looting, were 
generally clever enough to track the hidden trea- 
sures, and secure them for their leader, who was not 
slow in rewarding such faithful service. Another 
plan, said to have been suggested by a priest, 
answered better: this was to have all the most 
valuable pictures daubed over by painters of no 
skill, and with mean unattractive subjects which 
should offer no temptation to the spoiler: it would be 
easy enough, when the French rascals were gone, 
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to clean off these temporary daubs, and restore the 
valuable works to their original condition. This 
plan was resorted to in very many instances, and 
the happy result was, that numbers of the finest 
works which would otherwise have gone to swell the 
Marshal’s collection, were saved to the nation. But 
it happened a year or two later, when the French 
armies were compelled to retrace their steps, that 
there were among the English camp-followers a set 
of rogues who were stimulated by greed to emulate 
the Marshal’s example. Unlike him, they were no 
connoisseurs, and simply stole everything in the 
shape of a picture they could manage to carry away; 
and thus it was that not a few of the church and 
convent pictures, disguised though they were, found 
their way to England. The canvas before me was, I 
felt almost certain, one of these, and of course I was 
eager to confirm my conjecture. 

I rang the bell, and when the boy came told him 
to ask Mr. Scott for the *‘ doctor,” the case of spirit 
bottles, and some cotton-wool. The boy soon returned 
with what I wanted, and with a message from his 
master to the effect that he was going out, and would 
be back in an hour. 

The ‘ doctor,” which is a mixture used for clean- 
ing old pictures, known to all dealers, would not 
move the brown and white paint which had been 
hardening for more than thirty years, and I had to 
send to the chemist’s for certain other fluids before I 
could make any impression upon it. At length, 
after a series of trials on the edge of the huge canvas, 
I succeeded in producing a solvent which answered 
admirably. 
barn-door, I soon revealed a spectacle that almost 
took away my breath. It was the head and half the 
person of a striking figure, painted with matchless 
force and freedom and brilliancy of colour; the head 
was crowned with a turban, and a rich flowing 
beard descended over a vest of glowing purple. As 
I proceeded, with trembling hand, revealing the 
whole figure and several others, some seated on a 
bank in front of a clear pool of water, some standing 
behind them, and nearly all with listening faces 
turned towards the left, I began to suspect what the 
subject might be. Applying the solvent a foot or so 
to the left, there came out trom beneath the brown 
planks of the barn the figure of John the Baptist 
in his raiment of camel’s hair, and a girdle of skin 
about his loins; he stood erect and barefoot on a 
rocky platform, and seemed declaiming with the fire 
and fervour of a prophet. Behind the group in the 
distance, and backed by a mountainous range, was 
a caravan of Arabians, with camels, horses, and a 
long procession, painted in dim grey colour with 
astonishing ease and lightness of touch. What more 
a continuation of my labours might have produced I 
was destined never to ascertain. 

Considerably more than an hour must have elapsed 
when I heard Jack’s voice in the shop below, and in 
a few minutes he entered the room ; and first looking 
at the picture, then at me with an air of bewilder- 
ment— 

‘*Halloo!” said he; ‘‘ what does this mean?” 

‘“‘It means,” I returned, ‘‘that it is sometimes 
worth while to look beneath the surface. Did you 
ever hear of the Peninsular War, Jack?” 

** Busaco, Talavera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
and all the rest of it? ‘To be sure I did; where we 
licked the Frenchmen clean across the land of Spain. 
What has that got to do with it?” 





Applying it now to the centre of the | 
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‘« Everything to do with it,” I returned; and then 
I began to tell him all about Soult and the picture 
plundering ; and how it was from recollecting this 
that I had bought the big barn. 

‘So, ho!” said he; ‘‘ won’t you be after making 
a capital thing out of it? Why I should say it will 
be worth a ten-pun note.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder,” I replied, “if all of it 
comes up well; but there’s no knowing what lies 
under all these square yards of bare ground and sky. 
We may come upon some damaged part that spoils 
the whole; the picture may have been in the fire for 
aught we know. We mustn’t make too sure.” 

‘Well, I'll buy it back on speck if you like. Take 
a couple of sovs. for it? ” 

“No, I won’t; Dll see what it is, at any rate. 
But my time is up, and I must get back to the 
office. Don’t you do anything to it, mind. Let it 
remain just as it is till 1 come back in the evening.” 

Jack promised not to meddle, and I took my leave, 
and hurried off to the office. My services for the 
next few hours at the desk were not, I suspect, of 
much value, so thoroughly was my mind occupied 
with the picture. Scott’s idea of its being worth a 
ten-pound note amused me not a little. I felt almost 
assured the picture was a genuine Velasquez, and it 
was of thousands of pounds, not of tens, that I was 
dreaming in connection with that afternoon’s work. 
Wearily went the hours, and it seemed as if the time 
would never come when I should be set free. 

On escaping from the office towards sunset, I 
hurried back to Scott’s, and found him in the act of 
shutting up his shop. He met me with a look of ex- 
ultation, and rubbed his hands with glee as I entered. 

‘“ You seem well pleased about something, Jack,” 
I said. 

‘‘T just am,” he replied. ‘‘ What do you think? 
I’ve sold your big canvas for twenty pounds, and got 
the money—ten pounds a-piece for each of us! A 
regular piece of luck I call it.” 

‘“‘Sold it!”? I cried, completely dumfounded ; 
‘‘ what do you mean?” 

‘‘T mean that I’ve got twenty pounds for it, and 
precious glad I was to get it.” 

‘Where is it? Is it gone?” and I looked round 
in a cold sweat. 

‘‘Oh yes, it’s gone,” he replied; ‘the gent that 
bought it cut it off from the stretcher, rolled it up, 
called for a cab, laid it on the roof, got up with 
the driver, and rattled off. I wish him joy of his 
bargain.” 

“Do you?” I rejoined; “and I wish you had 
been at the bottom—”’ But there, I need not enter- 
tain the reader with an account of what followed, 
and all the angry and bitter words that escaped me, 
and how honest Jack Scott tore his hair in a rage. of 
mortification when he knew what he had done. L 
had to reconcile myself to the loss of the prize on 
which my imagination had feasted. The mischief 
was done, and there was no remedy for it. When 
we were both calm enough for explanation, I gathered 
from what Jack let fall that he had not been without 
his misgivings during the transaetion—that the 
stranger who had carried off the picture knew that 
he was buying what Scott had really no right to sell, 
and that he had only overcome Jack’s scruples on 
that score by increasing his offer from time to time. 
I judged from this that the buyer would never return 
to the shop again, especially if his prize turned out 
to be what I conjectured it to be. In this judgment 
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I was quite correct; the man never appeared again 
during all the years that Scott carried on his deal- 
ings in that neighbourhood, where he finally suc- 
ceeded in realising sufficient capital to start him in 
a line of business to which he had been trained, and 
which afforded larger scope for his restless activity. 
For more than thirty years past I have looked for 
that lost prize wherever there seemed a chanee of its 
being to be found. It would naturally gravitate 
towards some nobleman’s collection, as, presuming 
it to be a true picture by Velasquez, few private 
persons would have the means of purchasing it. 
But though I have seen most of the London col- 
lections belonging to the aristocracy, and not a few 
of the finest galleries in their country seats, I have 
never set eyes on it since that afternoon when for a 
few short hours it was mine; and what became of it 
still remains, so far as I am concerned, a mystery. 





A VISIT TO STANHOPE: WITH MEMORIALS 
OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


|? would seem that'as simple matter-of-faet—not of 

opimon—in the History of the Church of Eng- 
land, we owe to the Rectory and Vicarage rather 
than to the Cathedral such contributions to the theo- 
logical literature of Christendom as: live om and on 
from generation to generation. It would be an easy 
thing to make this-good in earlier and later and pre- 
sent times.. The mitre has acted as: an extinguisher 
to many: a light'that in comparative retirement and 
humbleness shone, and gave token. of continuing to 
shine; above: the brightness off the sun-fed stars. 
Bishop Butler-is an example at omee remarkable and 
monitory. While he was: the lonely Curate and the 
village-Rector he gave himself to that. unique origi- 
nalityof thinking;,that gua thinking has placed him 
‘‘ for: all time’’ among: the foremost who have “ in- 
termedéled ” with the deepest problems of human 
nature, and destiny, and God; and conscience. His 
‘‘Analogy”’ and co-equal Sermons are dated from 
Stanhope, not Bishop Auckland, or Bristol, or Durham. 
‘Transferred to the Palaces of the Bishopries of Bristol 
and Durham, Joseph Butler ceased to be a force in 
his generation—ceased, if not to think, at any rate 
to write. Hence, when home pilgrims and pilgrims 
from across the Atlantic pay homage to his imperish- 
able memory, the shrine is the Rectory, not the 
Cathedral. The pastoral hills and meadow slopes 
and amber-hued river, and the grand old Church of 
Stanhope—not the ‘‘ great house” and splendid park 
of the Bishop—draw reverent feet; all the more, 
no doubt, that, save in their natural features, Change 
and the demon of Restoration have effaced nearly all 
personal memorials of Butler as Bishop of Bristol 
and of Durham. Indeed, even at Stanhope the old 
historical Rectory has been, if not wholly removed, 
s0 mutilated and “improved” as to give little or 
no idea of the Home of its most famous occupant. 
Fronting it, however, is a fine aisle-like avenue 
of noble limes, whose boles and splendour of boughs 
warrant Imagination in indulging its ‘ Pleasures ”’ 
that Joseph Butler oversaw their planting. They 
seem to carry more than a century and a half in 
their looks. I found in the Church-book—of which 
more anon—that in 1742, when Butler had left, 
the trees of the Churchyard were ‘“ decaying,” and 
ordered to be cut down, and that they yielded £61 
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—equivalent, I suppose, to a couple of hundred 
pounds to-day. Yet I think one now venerable 
ash must have been spared, for it is a very patriarch 
in this year of our Lord 1875. ‘The visitor to 
Stanhope willingly passes from the great, rambling- 
built, common-place present Rectory to the lime-tree 
side-walk. I thought the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour’? would like to share my pleasure, and so 
here is the ‘“‘ walk,” preserved the more readily in 
that inevitably it will be changed if not wholly 
obliterated. Moreover, our photograph, as en- 
graved, preserves the one ancient bit of the Village 
left, the only considerable portion that could have 
been contemporary with Butler. The telegraph 
poles remind us that it is the nineteenth century, and 
that the shriek of the locomotive has invaded the 
stillness of this century-long sequestered region-— 
such locomotive rushing along (if the writer erreth 
not) the first ‘‘line” of railway laid down in Eng- 
land, and so associated with the earliest triumphs of 
George Stevenson's patient genius. 

Besides the lime-tree-walk.and old houses of the 
neighbouring street—neighbouring the Rectory—it 
is our privilege:-to present also an engraving of the 
Church of Stanhope from: a@ careful photograph 
which was taken prior to comparatively recent 
repairs and alterations. I. confess the time-worn 
walls. and that bulged irregular roofing have a 
pathetic interest to me that the modernised ‘re- 
stored”’ building has not. The ancient’ Cross, too, 
that the Rector must often have looked up at,,stands 
in our photograph. Aispick-and+span: new one has 
taken its place—a mere impertinenee: off dishonour 
to its quaint, simple preeursor:. On. theseuth side of 
the Church I was: delighted to discoverra dial that 
the Register-books show was: thereby Butler. 
We: may assume that le composed its legend. I 
know not that it has-ever. been. copied: I give it :— 


Gt Hora sic: Bita;, 
1727, 


which being interpreted is, ‘“As the Hour so is the 
Life’’—a.solemn;.compacted, characteristic motto, and 
carrying: im it! a: trnthto:whieln all’ of us should do 
well’ to take Heed: ‘or indeed and. indeed not the 
day as a measure of time only, but the day as a part 
of our very life, is made up of hours, and as is the 
hour so shall be the character of the day and rounded 
life. I fear that, saving a not very good or real-like 
portrait of Butler which has its place with others in 
the Rectory-hall, these are the only outward contem- 
porary things that can be now safely associated with 
him as Rector. His pulpit and Bible and Prayer- 
book—even the Font—I found gone, the last I 
shrewdly suspect, like the fine old cross-pillar, 
thrown aside as rubbish by the Churehyard wall. 
The bells in the massive tower occupy too dark a 
chamber, and are too inconveniently hung for a 
visitor to make out their legends or dates. 

Within the Church in the Vestry, and kept with 
something like appreciation of the inestimableness of 
the relic, is the Church-book. Herein I found entries 
reaching back to the 12th November, 1608—George 
Herbert being then ‘‘ entered” at Cambridge—and 
yielding fine old English family names of which there 
are owners in the United States of America very proud 
to trace their lineage back to the Stanhope families; 
e.g., my eye caught again and again a Cuthbert, a 
Joseph and a Thomas Emerson, and curiously enough 
at least two Ralph Emersons, while Butler was the 
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Rector; also Featherstonhalghs. Inquiries revealed 
too that families represented in the Church-books 
frore 1608 onward are, in various instances, still in 
possession of the little properties held by their 
ancestors, and that their owners still worship in 
their forefathers’ Church. Ennobled names and lines 
have died out, but humble cottars and holders of a 
few acres remain. My worthy guide—an intelligent 
and capable man—informed me that directly or in- 
directly (by marriage) his family had been sextons 
for more than three hundred years. One is plea- 
santly surprised with such stability and unchange 
‘in these restless and fluctuating days. 





STANHOPE CHURCH. 


But there are other records in the Church-books 
which kindled my eye, written by or bearing the 
autograph, as they do, of ‘‘ Joseph Butler, Rector.” 
Neither Bartlett, nor Bishop Fitzgerald, nor Dr. 
Steene, nor any of the Biographers, seem to have taken 
pains to examine these entries. Accordingly on our 
visit we copied them with all integrity; and it will 
disappoint us if the readers of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
and all who revere and own Butler as mental-Master 
do not value them. They seem to us to give glimpses 
of him as an under-shepherd of the Good Shepherd 
that one misses in the Livesof him. To begin with, 
among the “ Breifes collected in y* yeare 1725 ”— 
the first year of Butler’s rectorship, were these :— 

‘Great Torrington £1. 7. ,, 
Ormskirk Church 1. 1. 2.” 

By ‘ Breifes ’’ E understand authorised collections 
made in some way to benefit these two historic 
Churches— eof John Howe and Isaac Ambrose, — 








| Repairs of the Church, &c., Requir’d by y* A’ch 


STANHOPE: 


though later than their occupancy. Similarly and 
surely very very interesting is this :— 
“ Nov". 25. 1730 
Protestants att Copenhagen £1. 9. 9.” 

I have not been able to get at the facts; but it is 
something that Joseph Butler gave a “collection” 
for the benefit of ‘‘ Protestants’’ at Copenhagen so 
long ago. 

The first signed entry runs thus, literatim :— 

““ Oct®. 7. 1725 
‘‘Mem. That it is this day Agreed by y* Rector and 
y° four and twenty that y* Rector Cesse for y* poor 








Shale be equally Divided to Every Quarter as they 
£ 


are 
now Setteld. That is 75 pound to Euery Quarter. 
‘Jos. Butler Rector 
“«J~ Morgan 
“La. Westgarth.” 
Onward, a much longer entry appears; and as it 
refers to the Church fabric, is of no common notice- 
ableness. It is as follows; again literatim :— 


‘* Memorand. 
“‘ October y* 26" 1733. 

“That it is this Day Agreed upon by the Rector 
Church Wardens and the Four and Twenty that 
Jos. Pert, Jos. Gibson, Jno. Mustchamp, Jno. Dixon, 
Geo. Chapman, Tho’. Todd of Bridge end, Michael 
Moses, Geo. Harrison, being Two for each Quarter, 
Shall meet on this Day month, To consult among 
Themselves and wY workmen: Concerning certain 
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Deacon’s Injunctions, at a Parochial Visitation 
holden at Stanhope, Octo" ye 12", 1733, and that any 
other Person of ye Parish who has any thing to offer ; 
may be present at y° s* meeting, and that y* said 
Eight above mention’d shall make report of what 
they think proper to be done to a meeting of Four 
and Twenty to be hereafter. 

‘“« Jos. Butler 

‘¢ John Mushchamp.” 
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“Nov' ye 15". 

“©1734. Be it remembered That it is this Day 
agreed upon by the Rector, and the Four and 
Twenty; and the rest of the Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Stanhope; That an Assessment of the 
whole Book of Rates be furthwith Collected in the 
said Parish, for the Necessary Repairs and Uses of 
the said Church. 

‘“* Jos. Butler.” 


LIME-TREE WALK. 


One is gratified to gather at this late day the 
‘names of the men who co-operated with their great 
Rector in the supervision of their Parish Church and 
parish affairs; and out-of-the-way as sore of the 
‘names are (Christian and surnames), I believe it 
would be possible for the present Rector to assemble 
around him descendants bearing the very same 
names. Under March 15", 1733 (= 1734?) is this 
entry :—“ Hugh Rodham is to lay the Belfry floor 
with good Substantial Fir-dales & to hang the Bells 
anew, and to make the leads drop dry, and to 
trellish the Windows with Dale, and to mend the 
Pulpit wherein needful, and Three stays to the 
Ladder.” 

Further, there are these two entries successively ; 
once more literatim :— 





“May 12°. : 

‘1738. It is agreed by the Minister, the Over- 
seers, and the Rest of the Inhabitants 
of Stanhope and Newlandside Quarters, 
that Anne Golightly Shall have 7s. 6d. 
Yearly Cess out of this Quarter. 

“‘ Jos. Butler, Rect’. 
‘“ Mem that she is to have 
the same from Newlandside 


by D*. Butler’s Order: They { 
having agree’d to refer it to 
Him.” 


From a little Memorandum it is found that at 
Easter, 1736, the ‘‘Communicants’ were 59, and 
that 7s. 43d. was collected. In 1731-2, ‘‘ James 
Wancup” signs as “Curate,” and in 1738, “Jo. 
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Dowr” (?). The Entries end for the year 1739 
‘‘at Easter, April 8", 1740;” and some Vandal or 
antograph-hunter has ‘cut out all the leaves to March 
27", 1744—a warning to its custodiers to keep a 
sharp eye over their treasure in future. 

The presence of one of the crowned kings of the 
realm of Thought haunts one among the hills, along 
the river bank, all over the pleasant Parish. Joseph 
Butler is the Rector of men’s memory, when Stan- 
hope is visited or named. The glory of his fifteen 
years’ occupancy there never can pale from it. Be- 
hind this supreme honour, however, it may be re- 
called that Isaac Basire was Rector for thirty years 
(1646 onward)—strangely chequered ; that Thurlow, 
of the Thurlows, was Rector for fifteen years (1771 
onward); that Dr. Hardinge, father of Lord 
Hardinge—the latter still remembered as a boy by 
the older inhabitants—was Rector for thirty-four 
years (1786 onward); that Henry Philpotts, the 
renowned Bishop of Exeter, was Rector for eleven 
years (1820 onward). Pecuniarily, until compara- 
tively recent years, the Rector of Stanhope’s income 
mated a Bishop’s, and ‘still it is among the best 
‘‘ livings:”’ of the Church of England. In the Very. 


Rev. Canon Clayton, m.a., I was gladdened to find it- 


worthily filled now. 
ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 





RECOLLECTIONS AND ADVENTURES OF 
AN AERONAUT. 
BY RUFUS GIBBON WELLS, AMERICAN AERONAUT. 
Ij—aA\ BALLOON VOYAGE OVER THE APENNINES. 


A= me to give your readers a deseription of 
one of the most perilous adventures that has 
ever happened to an aeronaut since M. Montgolfier 
discovered the magnificent art of floating through the 
air with balloonsin 1782. I visited Rome in 1869, 
not only for the» pleasure of seeing her grand old 
ruins, her splendid galleries of art, and the many 
thousand objects of interest to be found within her 
walls, but more especially for the purpose of: enjoy- 
ing a ‘ bird’s-eye view”’ of. the Eternal City, and the 
picturesque and romantic scenes:with which: history 
and poetry have made us familiar: 

I found much difficulty in obtaining permissiom to 
make an ascent from his Holiness the Pope, then 
the ruler of Rome, on account’ of an accident which 
occurred about ten years previously, resulting in the 
death of Signor Piani, an Italian aeronaut. Piani 
had made but one or two ascents before this one at 
Rome in which he lost his life, which, to say the 
least, was ‘‘culpable homicide” chargeable on the 
police authorities of Rome and a stupid professor in 
one of the colleges. Signor Piani had a small silk 
balloon, with which Pius 1x had given him per- 
mission to make an ascent from the beautiful and 
spacious Villa Borghese, near the Porto del Popolo. 
The wall of the city separates the Borghese grounds 
from Monte Pincio, the most fashionable promenade 
in Rome. It was from the amphitheatre, beautifully 
located among the stately trees in the centre of this 
villa, that Signor Piani arranged to make his ascent. 
He concluded to use hydrogen gas, but not knowing 
how to-make it-in large quantities he engaged Pro- 
fessor Volpicelli to make it for him. On the day 
fixed for the ascent more than twenty thousand 
Romans, and immense numbers from the neighbour- 





ing towns situated in the Campagna, thronged the 
villa to witness the spectacle so unusual for the 
citizens of Rome. When the appointed hour had 
arrived, the balloon had not sufticient power to lift 
the aeronaut with his car from the ground. In the 
operation large quantities of acid, iron, and water 
had been used, and there was now no more material 
left. The people became very impatient, and 
threatened to tear the balloon in pieces if the 
ascent was not made. The aeronaut blamed the 
professor, and said that he did not know how to 
make the gas, or that he had made a mistake in not 
having a sufficient amount of material on hand. 
The> professor said that the aeronaut was afraid to 
ascend. It was agreed, however, that the money 
should be kept by the: police until the aeronaut 
could have another trial. There was-as great a rush 
on the second oecasion as there had been on the first 
to witness: the extraordinary sight. Professor Volpi- 
celli: refused to have- anything: more to do with it. 
The authorities therefore employed another professor 
of one of the collegss:te:make the gas; who agreed 
to do so on condition that-the police should lock up 
the aeronaut in. a:room: adjacent to the amphitheatre, 
so that he could not'come near the aerostat until it 
was ready for him to make the aseentt. The poor 
aeronaut could do nothing: but submit to»this-arrange- 
ment. The» professor was: careful to-provide a suffi- 
cient quantity of everything: neeessary for the pur- 
pose of making a complete successof! tlie affair, with 
the money which had been received) for the first 
trial. The balloon was looked over and well ex- 
amined; afterwardscompletely filled.with gas. The 
aeronaut was-tliem brought by the: police and placed 
in the car, which contained not'a particle: of ballast. 
He beggediof them to:-give him some sacks of sand 
or they would! send! him to-his: grave; as the balloon 
had so much: gas in it that it would be liable to 
collapse and he would’ be: liiiled. ‘ No,” said the 
professer and! the polices: “yow lave deceived us 
once, and we intend now that yow shall carry out 
your promise.” Order was: given te the men to let 
go of the cords; when the balloon Bounded upward 
almost with the rapidity of a rocket, amidst the 
deafening shouts of the multitude, who stood gazing 
with: deep emotion at the fast-reeeding balloon until 
it-was:lost-among the clouds. A few hours later in 
the day the poor aeronaut was brought back dead to 
Rome. His Holiness the Pope was so affected by 
this sad accident that he issued an order that no 
more balloon ascents should be allowed at Rome. 

After waiting patiently for many days I finally 
obtained permission of Signor Randi, who was then 
governor of Rome, to make an ascent, he having 
first examined my certificates from the authorities of 
many different nations. Among them was one from 
the Sindico of Genoa, where, during the festivities in 
honour of the marriage of Prince Humbert, the 
Crown Prince of Italy, with the Princess Marguerite, 
I had made a very successful ascent, having risen to 
an immense height. After having. an excellent 
view of the grand display of fireworks and fine 
illumination of the city from my balloon, I made 
a safe descent into the sea several miles from the 
land. I was picked up by some fishermen, and 
returned to shore about midnight. 

One difficulty being disposed of, another to be 
met was in finding a suitable place from which to 
make the ascent. For some reason the Prince 
Borghese refused to allow another ascent to be 
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made from his villa, which was the best enclosure 
in or around Rome for such an exhibition. I was 
referred to the Mausoleum of Augustus, which is 
situated about the centre of Rome, near the River 
Tiber. It was erected by Augustus Cresar twenty- 
seven years B.c. It once contained the ashes of 
this emperor, of M. Agrippa, Claudius, ‘Tiberius, 
Caligula, and of many others. At a later period it 
was converted into an amphitheatre for bull fights, 
which were forbidden by Pius vin. It is now 
used as a summer theatre. It was here that the 
patriotic Garibaldi lately addressed the assembled 
workmen of Rome. Although it will accommodate 
several thousand persons, it is not large enough for 
the vast number who usually flock to witness a 
balloon ascent in Rome. Another disadvantage 
consisted in this—twenty thousand persons could 
have a good view of the ascent from Monte Pincio 
without paying for seats in the Mausoleum. Why 
not use the grand old Coliseum, which for four 
hundred years had been used for gladiatorial spec- 
tacles ? It was said that a bull fight, at the expense 
of the Roman nobles, in 1332, wasthe last exhibition 
given there of which history has left any record. 
Although consecrated by Benedict x1v in 1750 to the 
memory of the Christian martyrs, there is no good 
reason for prohibiting aeronauts from ascending 
from it, when the authorities permit it to be illu- 
minated several times each year with coloured lights. 
On these occasions King Victor Emmanuel is fre- 
quently present, occupying the pavilion which has 
been erected for the royal family at the palace of 
the Cesars. The scene is truly magnificent, and 
the people turn out in mass. Although I offered 
to close with canvas its eighty arches, and arrange 
seats for several thousand persons, and to give half 
the money received for several ascents for the bene- 
fit of the poor of Rome, yet the permission was.not 
granted. I concluded to try once more to obtain the 
use of the Villa Borghese. I called upon the Eng- 
lish and American Consuls, who kindly used their 
influence in my favour, as well as the celebrated 
astronomer, Padre Secchi, one of the most illustrious 
men in the science of astronomy of the nineteenth 
century, who is a great favourite with the Pope and 
with the Prince. At last the Prince consented to 
allow me to make the ascents from his villa, pro- 
vided I was willing to give half the receipts to the 
poor of Rome. 

Before I had succeeded in obtaining the permis- 
sion two months had elapsed. In the meantime, I 
had constructed two balloons, one to be inflated with 
heated air, the other with gas. The gas-works are 
situated in the ruins of the Circus Maximus, between 
the Palatine and Aventine hills, near the Palace of 
the Caesars, on the opposite side of Rome from the 
Villa Borghese, and the distance to the nearest gas- 
pipe, which is at the Porto del Popolo, being nearly 
ialf-a-mile from the centre of the Villa Borghese, 
the expense of laying pipes would have been very 
great, to have enabled me to make use of the city 
gas. As my largest balloon, ‘11 Colosseo,” was 
sixty feet in diameter and eighty feet in height, 
about ten times the capacity of that of Signor 
Piani, Governor Randi and the police authorities 
were desirous of seeing it tried before they would 
permit me to advertise for a public ascent. They 
were fearful that such a mammoth machine could 
not ascend, especially as I had concluded to inflate 
it by using fire to rarify the air within it, on account 
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of the difficulty in obtaining gas. Signor Randi was 
unwilling that I should even make atrial without his 
presence and that of the police. He had promised 
several times to come on different days, but failed to 
do so on account of being unexpectedly called to see 
‘his Holiness the Pope”’ or his Minister. I decided 
to make the trial ascent in the presence of the Secre- 
taries of the English and American Consuls and 
several friends, for it was then becoming late in the 
season, and the foreigners would soon be leaving 
Rome. With the assistance of twenty men, I in- 
flated this leviathan of the air in about half-an-hour, 
and taking my seat in the car, gave order to let go 
the ropes. In a few minutes I was riding many 
thousand feet above the Eternal City, slowly passing 
towards the far-famed Tivoli. In about an hour I 
found myself passing over Tivoli, eighteen miles 
from Rome. I could distinctly hear the roaring of 
the waters of the Anio, which form a beautiful 
cascade 320 feet in height. 

It was my intention on leaving Rome to make but 
a short trial trip with my balloon, not having taken 
any fire, ballast, or anything to eat or drink with me; 
and I was very much surprised when my balloon 
would not descend, after remaining half-an-hour in 
the air as on former occasions. I had no means to 
make it descend, as it had no valve in the top which 
I could use to let out the heated air, as is the custom 
with gas balloons; neither could I cut or tear it 
open and form a parachute, as I have done several 
times, as there was no net over it. On account of 
the immense size of the balloon, and it having been 
well varnished, the heat of the sun, which was con- 
siderable on that day, kept the air in the balloon 
continually heated for seven hours, therefore I was 
forced to remain during that length of time in the 
air, about eight to ten thousand feet in height. I 
knew not whether I was to be carried over the sea, 
or over the mountains covered with snow. At all 
events it was impossible to descend while the heat 
of the sun continued, unless clouds should form, 
shutting off his rays long enough for the air in the 
balloon to cool. Fortunately I was carried over 
the Apennines instead of the sea, passing directly 
over Lake Fucino. ‘he mountains were partially 
hid from my view by the clouds beneath me. I 
could see the Gulf of Gaeta, and hear the roaring of 
the waves of the Mediterranean Sea as they beat 
against the shore, the outline of which I could but 
faintly distinguish through the thin clouds. 

I thought at one time that I was going over the 
sea, but the wind changing I was carried within 
sight of the beautiful blue waters of the Adriatic. 
I passed over the town Sulmona, where Ovid was 
born, and Arpino, the birthplace of Cicero. I con- 
tinued on my course, bearing, as the wind changed, 
more to the east, passing over the ancient Campania 
Felice, and entered the regions above Sannio Irpino, 
not far from Forchi Gaudini, where Mount Vesuvius 
could be seen smoking in the distance. About five 
o’clock p.m., a cloud shut off the golden rays of the 
sun, the air in the balloon became cool and con- 
densed. I was happy to see that I was descending 
just as I had passed over the last of the snowy 
peaks. Fortunately I came to the earth about five 
miles from Benevento. My car came in contact 
with a pole on the top of a country house, which 
knocked a hole in its side, and sent me sprawling on 
the ground, without, however, injuring me very 
much. My collapsed balloon astounded the people. 
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For some minutes they would not approach it, think- 
ing, no doubt, that it was some dreadful animal 
which they had never seen or heard of before. 
After a while I succeeded in convincing them that 
I was no visitor from another world, but that I had 
come from the city of his Holiness the Pope with an 
immense balloon, which they now saw lying upon 
the ground. Thus ended this great voyage, which 
I do not fear to state to be one of the most remark- 
able on record, and the only one ever made with a 
balloon upheld by the heat of the sun. 

I had a voracious appetite, as I had only taken a 
cup of coffee in the morning. I asked the people if 
they had anything to eat and to drink; I was also 
exceedingly thirsty. They soon gave me plenty of 
good wine and milk, and cooked some meat and 
eggs for me, and invited me into the house to warm. 
I had become quite benumbed while riding nearly 
six hours above the Apennines, which at that time 
were nearly all covered with snow, except now and 
then a delightful little spot, upon which could be 
seen a village or a town nestled between the snowy 
peaks. Fortunately, I had provided myself with an 
overcoat on starting. While the sun shone full upon 
me I was comfortable, and being so enchanted with 
the indescribable scene beneath and around me, I 
did not think much about my perilous situation, but 
having faith in the kind Providence which had so 
often preserved my life in time of great danger, and 
rescued me from the threatening elements, I again 
threw myself upon His mercy, trusting that I should 
be safely landed upon the earth. A white cloud 
issued from the mouth of the balloon during part of 
the voyage, caused no doubt by the difference in 
temperature of the atmosphere in and outside of the 
aerostat, while drops of water fell from the hoop, 
which was thirty-six feet in circumference, placed in 
the mouth of the balloon to extend it during the 
inflation, and from which to fasten the cords which 
held the car, instead of from a net, as is usual with 
a gas balloon. 

I packed up the balloon, and left it in care of the 
man of the house, and started for Benevento. I was 
received warmly by its inhabitants, who could scarcely 
credit my story when I informed them that I had 
crossed the Apennines that day, making a flight of 
nearly two hundred miles in about seven hours from 
Rome to their city. I telegraphed immediately to 
my friends in Rome, and soon received an answer 
informing me that I would not be safe on returning 
to Rome, for the authorities threatened to imprison 
me for leaving Rome without my passport (it then 
being under the government of the Pope), and for 
making the ascent without having the Governor, 
Signor Randi, or the police present. The secretary 
of Mr. Severn, the English Consul, who witnessed 
the” ascent, went with Mr. Gott, a friend of mine, 
and son of a distinguished English artist, and called 
upon the Governor, and explained the affair to him, 
stating that I had been forcibly carried off, and I 
kad only intended to make a short trip to satisfy 
myself that the balloon was all right, and if he was 
not satisfied I would make another for his benefit. 
The next*day I received another dispatch from Mr. 
Gott, informing me that the Governor had given me 
permission to return to Rome. 

While I was at Benevento I visited the Italian 
Club, where I was warmly received by its members 
and the Mayor of the town. I met a gentleman who 
had spent four years in Boston, United States. The 





Mayor kindly gave me an Italian passport to enter 
Rome; at that time no one was permitted to visit the 
Eternal City without one, and I had left mine at the 
hotel, little dreaming that I was to leave the posses- 
sions of his Holiness the Pope in such a novel 
manner. The citizens of Benevento begged of me to 
make an ascent from their beautiful city. I declined 
to do so, as I was desirous of making another from 
Rome as soon as possible. Bidding my friends 
good-bye, and leaving my balloon to come by another 
train, 1 took the cars for Rome, where I arrived the 
same night. I met some of my friends at the station, 
who took me immediately to the palace of Signor 
Randi. He did not appear to be very much dis- 
pleased, but said I had forfeited my right to make 
any more ascents at Rome. A certain marquis, the 
chief of police, however, seemed very indignant to 
think that an American should have the audacity to 
make an ascent without his presence, or that of the 
Governor, to see that the balloon was in good con- 
dition for a public ascent. 

I learned that the marquis, on hearing that I had 
made the ascent, hastened to the Observatory, and 
asked Padre Secchi how long I could remain in the 
air with a Montgolfier balloon. The great astronomer 
told him I must descend in less than an hour, 
whereupon he returned to his office and ordered 
police to follow me on horseback, and, as soon as I 
descended, to arrest me and bring me before him, or 
put me into prison. They followed several miles, 
but when they lost sight of the balloon, still floating 
above the distant mountains, they concluded to give 
me permission to continue on my journey, without 
molestation on their part at least, and returned to 
the office of their chief, who said that the English were 
a mighty stubborn stiff-necked people, but he 
thought the Yankees were ten times more so. Many 
of the young men who weresin favour of Victor 
Emmanuel’s coming to Rome, were highly amused at 
the unsuccessful chase of the marquis and his police 
after the runaway balloon. 

The authorities not only refused to permit me to 
make another ascent, but even prohibited me from 
giving any account of the extraordinary trip over 
the Apennines in the ‘‘ Osservatore Romano,” or in 
any other journal in the Pope’s dominions. An 
enthusiastic young man wrote a poem on the ascent, 
and published it; but he was not permitted either to 
sell or circulate it. Such was the condition of affairs 
in 1869 in Rome. I wrote some long descriptions 
of the voyage, and sent them to some of the Italian 
journals, which were published as being from me; 
this tended to increase the bitter feeling against me 
on the part of some of the officials, especially as the 
journals had not mentioned them in very compli- 
mentary terms for their tyrannical proceedings. 

As many thousand citizens had unexpectedly wit- 
nessed the ascent from the streets, and had rushed 
upon Monte Pincio to watch the flight of the balloon, 
they naturally were anxious to know the result. It 
not only created considerable excitement in Rome, on 
account of the extremely perilous adventure of the 
aeronaut, his safe descent, and return to the city, but 
a desire to witness such an immense aerostat start 
from the earth, and to see the novel process of infla- 
tion, which was new tothem. Many of the influen- 
tial citizens interested themselves in my behalf; 
and after a month’s hard labour the permission was 
obtained for another ascent to be made. More than 
ten thousand francs were received at the gate on the 
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9th of May; half, after taking out the necessary 
expenses, was given for the benefit of the poor of 
Rome. ‘Tickets to the villa were half a franc, and it 
was estimated that at least twenty thousand persons 
were present. His Holiness the Pope took so much 
interest in the ascents that he watched them from the 
Vatican Palace with a small telescope. He also 
visited the villa privately, on one occasion, to see the 
balloons and the apparatus used for inflating the 
small balloon with gas made from acid, iron, and 
water. I could not obtain permission to descend 
with a parachute, or to carry up any other flag than 
a white one—the emblem of peace. Neither were 
they willing that I should name the balloon ‘‘Roma,”’ 
for the reason, doubtless, that they were afraid that 
their enemies would say that Rome had gone up. I 
told some of my friends that I thought there was 
more danger of the Pope and his Government going 
up than of anything else. The English and American 
artists of Rome had a beautiful American silk flag 
made and presented to me. I earnestly hoped to 
have the honour of waving it over the “ Eternal 
City,” but the permission was not given. I waited, 
therefore, until my third and last ascent, which I 
made with my gas balloon General Grant ; I then put 
my precious banner, and likewise a silk flag which I 
had received as a present from the Maharajah of 
Travancore, in Southern India (where I had made 
three ascents from the capital, Travandum, in 1866), 
into my carpet-bag, and when I had reached the 
height of half-a-mile, out of the way of the police, I 
took off my white rag and put these others on 
my standard, and waved them in the free air, while 
at the same time I had the pleasure of singing 
“The Star-spangled Banner,” where it had never 
been sung or the flags waved before. I allowed 
them to float upon the breeze, until I descended near 
the beautiful falls of Tivoli. I remained for about 
half-an-hour at the height of from one to two thou- 
sand feet above the ground, facing the cascade, 
moving very slowly towards the town, as the wind 
had almost ceased, having a most lovely view of the 
falls and the romantic scenery around them. The 
extensive ruins of the Villa Hadriana were lying on 
my right. Many people came to meet me, and asked 
me to descend, but the scene was so enchanting that 
I remained until I had seen the golden sun pass 
beyond the distant hills. I was escorted to the 
Hotel La Sibilla, situated close to the Temple of the 
Sibyl, where one of the best views of the falls could 
be obtained. The next day I visited all the places of 
interest around the town. Signor Sinemberghi, pro- 
nace! of the Anglo-American Hotel, where I was 
ocated in Rome, came with his carriage, and on the 
following day we reached Rome, having had one of 
the happiest excursions that I ever enjoyed. 
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A MOVEMENT is now on foot for the endowment 


» of a Professorship of Celtic Languages and 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. The 
design of such a Chair being established is twofold. 
The first object is ‘To provide for the scientific study 
of Celtic comparative philology, and for the collec- 
tion and elucidation of existing literary and historical 
monuments of the Celtic languages.” The second 
object is “To provide for the scholarly teaching of 





the vernacular Celtic to students destined to spend 
their lives as clergymen, schoolmasters, lawyers, or 
physicians (and it might be added, landed pro- 
prietors), in the Celtic districts of the country.” 

The establishment and endowment of a Chair with 
such objects is a most laudable design, both on 
patriotic and general grounds. Professor Blackie, 
who is the soul of the movement, deserves great 
honour for the intelligent zeal with which he has 
taken up this matter. If the design were to extend 
and perpetuate the use of the Gaelic language in 
Scotland, the labour of the Greek professor would be 
neither wise nor useful. There might as well be a 
society for encouraging the use of flint-lock muskets 
or home-spun tartan. Gaelic as a living language is 
doomed, though its life may be prolonged by foster- 
ing care. The very terms of the proposal for the 
Chair denote this. To collect surviving literary and 
historical monuments savours of the museum and 
library more than of the market and the mountain. 
It is to be remembered, however, that at this 
moment there are still about 500 congregations 
whose worship is wholly or partly conducted in 
Gaelic. The Scottish Education Board has deter- 
mined that the Gaelic children should for a time 
have the English class-books explained in their own 
tongue, a measure which will help to retard the 
demise of Gaelic speech. For a century yet to come 
there must be competent teachers of Gaelic, whether 
for the pulpit or the desk, and the language will be 
required in many transactions of Highland and of 
colonial life. 

The principal claims on behalf of the Chair, how- 
ever, are antiquarian and philological. We are not 
surprised that the appeal of the Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, and of the Greek professor, 
is warmly supported by Professor Max Miller, 
Chevalier Nigra, and other linguistic and educational 
notables. Not the Scottish Gaelic alone, but the 
Celtic languages generally, will be studied under the 
auspices of the Edinburgh Celtic professor. We 
wish all success to the movement, and commend it 
to the support of the many Scottish readers of the 
‘‘ Leisure Hour ’”’ in the colonies and throughout the 
world. 

In connection with this subject we give a sketch of 
the actual condition of Gaelic literature in Scotland, 
which we have received from a parish minister in 


the Highlands. 


We have before us a catalogue of Gaelic books 
published and sold by booksellers in Edinburgh, 
Inverness, and Glasgow. ‘The list gives a fair idea 
of the literature current among the Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders, and suggests some curious reflections, 
both of a social and historical nature. 

A striking feature in the titles is the predominance 
of books of the religious or theological kind, no 
fewer than about eighty out of little more than a 
hundred publications being of this description. 
Besides Bibles, Testaments, and detached portions 
of Holy Writ, there are various catechisms and doc- 
trinal manuals of the Scottish school of theology, 
together with translations of the works of Baxter, 
Boston, and Bunyan, as well as several collections of 
religious poetry or songs. 

An inference highly creditable to the Gaelic- 
speaking Highlanders might naturally be made, 
taking this large proportion of the religious element 
as evidence of a corresponding demand for such 
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literature. At one time, no doubt, books of this 
nature may have been extensively read; and some 
may suppose that the interest in like publications 
continues. But, since these books were first pre- 
pared, a very significant change has occurred, as far 
us the reading of Gaelic books of any kind is con- 
cerned. 

Two agencies, generally speaking, have brought 
this about: (1) the gradual disappearance of Gaelic 
as a spoken, but especially as a read, language; and 
(2) the growing accessibility of places of public 
worship in our Highland districts. The former is 
the more material agency in the change. 

The proportion of Gaelic readers to Gaelic speakers 
is extremely small. Here and there a Gaelic school 
may be met with, but nowadays they are thinly 
attended, and though at one time they may have 
served a good purpose, it will be hard for them to 
bear up against the mighty tide of the assimilation 
of the Highland with the national life—a tide, in 
this respect, made more powerful by recent educa- 
tional enactments. 

This catalogue contains Gaelic school-books, such 
as the ‘ Rey. J. Forbes’ Grammar” and ‘“ Munro’s 
Primer and Vocabulary,” besides several catechisms. 
The Gaelic Seriptures, however, constitute the prin- 
cipal Gaelic school-book, and some of the pupils read 
them at a wonderfully early age, a fact probably 
accounted for by their receiving almost exclusive 
attention after the alphabet stage is mastered. 

A Gaelic grammar is in our day most rarely 
waded through; and, indeed, any one accomplishing 
it most likely would get credit for having performed 
a feat. Indeed, we are inclined to believe that, in 
the best days of Gaelic speaking and reading, the 
performance was seldom gone through; and the 
studying of a Gaelic grammar must every day 
become more of a rarity. English schools are being 
largely and rapidly planted in the Highlands, some 
of them in close proximity to the Gaelic schools, and 
parents soon come to understand that it is the in- 
struction received in the English school that is most 
serviceable in the world of trade or commerce—that, 
without 7#, the professions are beyond reach—that, 
in short, it is a sine qud non in the larger world to 
which the Highlanders are gradually being intro- 
duced. Gaelic schools have seen their best days, 
and though in some localities they may long linger, 
in a few years even they must indeed be “few and 
far between.” 

Here, then, is an important fact with regard to 
Gaelic literature. The bookseller who, in town or 
country—numerous as the Gaelic-speaking popula- 
tion might be—would stake his property on the sale 
of Gaehic publications exclusively, could not be 
credited with being very ambitious of gain; and, as 
explanatory of this ebbing state of Gaelic literature, 
we repeat that of those who speak Gaelic (and they 
rapidly are becoming fewer) the proportion that read 
the language is very small. 

Again, the sale of Gaelic publications is being 
diminished by the growing accessibility of places of 
public worship. The Gaelic-speaking Highlander 
who can read Gaelic—and it alone—very sparingly 
invests in printed matter, but when resolving to 
invest, the purchase is rarely other than religious or 
theological. 

Granting such books were, at one time, somewhat 
largely read, this reading was kept up by the remoteness 
of many of the people from places of public worship. A 
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practice not uncommon in such cases was the assem- 
bling of the family or neighbourly circle round the 
fireplace—usually in the centre of the room—in the 
forenoon and afternoon of the Sunday, when the 
master or other member of the household read 
from the ‘ Best of Books,” or from some favou- 
rite author, such as Boston, Baxter, or Bunyan; 
this home-service being at times varied with the 
reading or singing of a religious poem or hymn. 
The practice, we know, is not now so common since 
churches have risen in most Gaelic-speaking localities. 

This element, then, formerly to some extent in- 
fluencing the sale of Gaelic works, cannot now be 
said to exist in any material form. Of course, it 
must not, therefore, be concluded that religious 
publications are very sparingly countenanced by the 
Highlander. We speak merely of Gaelic books, and 
they have a very limited sale. The preaching of 
Gaelic, no doubt, helps to keep alive an interest 
in the language, and so far tends to influence 
the sale of Gaelic literature. But this agency, like 
all others that at one time helped to keep the lan- 
guage alive, is being materially modified, and now 
is operative but to a small extent. 

Some years ago Gaelic was the sole language in 
many of the churches in the Highlands. Of very 
few of them may this be said in these days. In 
most cases Gaelic is secondary, and in several the 
Gaelic preaching is entirely dispensed with. 

In the preparatory studies of the Highland clergy, 
Gaelic, as a rule, receives no special attention, fami- 
liarity with it as a spoken language being supposed 
sufficient; and, in consequence, there are many of 
these students for the ministry that do not study the 
language, seeing that its use in the pulpit is rapidly 
passing away. They may,and generally do, ad- 
mire the language for its various good qualities, its 
associations, its once extensive use, its poetry, and 
its appropriateness for the service of the sanctuary 
to such as know it alone; but they are aware of the 
small extent to which Gaelic nowadays is spoken, 
and especially read. 

Let us now inquire what, in the present day, are 
the books that do secure anything like a sale among 
the Gaelic-reading Highlanders. They may be classed 
under two heads:—(1) Translations of such reli- 
gious works as those of Baxter, Boston, Bunyan, 
and Whitfield; and (2) Collections of songs, reli- 
gious and otherwise, those not specially religious 
being chiefly of the sentimental order. 

Boston’s ‘‘ Fourfold State,’’ Baxter’s ‘‘ Call to the 
Unconverted ” and the “ Saints’ Rest’ were, and still 
are, among the most popular books. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the author who, of all others, is most popular 
and most extensively read is Bunyan, the most sale- 
able of his works being the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
‘* Holy War,” and ‘‘ Grace Abounding.” 

The two former works, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”? and 
the ‘‘ Holy War,” are from time to time repub- 
lished in Gaelic, in monthly parts, in good large 
type, and prettily illustrated, by Mr. McKenzie, 
publisher, and sold in Edinburgh, Glasgow, London, 
and Inverness. 

In the religious poetry department the catalogue 
before us gives a very good representation of tho sale- 
able commodities. ‘The hymns of Dugald Buchanan 


and Peter Grant hold a chief place, the other pub- 
lications of this class being chiefly sonnets written 
by clergymen and others eminent in the religious 
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world of the Highlands in past years. 
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however, cannot largely influence the publisher’s 
trade. 

In no class of Gaelic literature is there so much 
that was originally written-in Gaelic as in the depart- 
ment of sentimental poetry, or perhaps we had better 
say of poetry generally. Mackenzie’s “ Beauties of 
Gaelic Poetry,” mentioned in this catalogue, is an 
excellent collection of Gaelic songs, but the price of 
it puts it beyond the reach of many who would 
heartily appreciate its contents. It contains all the 
Gaelic songs that ever came to have wide fame, and 
possesses an especial attraction in the explanatory re- 
marks prefaced to some of the pieces. But books of 
Gaelic song cannot be said to be much in demand. 
Gaelic poets of merited fame there have been, such 
as McIntyre and McKay, mentioned in this cata- 
logue, but the singing of the more popular songs of 
each in the long winter evenings was frequent in 
other days in our Highland districts, by which means 
the younger members committed the songs to me- 
mory, thus rendering unnecessary the buying of the 
volumes. <A few new Gaelic songs appear now and 
then, but they seldom make any noise beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the song-writer. 

‘The Mountain Songster” mentioned in the cata- 
logue before us is, perhaps, as much in demand as 
any book of the kind. It is cheap; it contains the 


greater part of the more popular songs, and, being | 


but small in bulk, the young men and maidens, 
yearning for words to utter the tender emotions so 
often found in the song-loving, carry this little publi- 
cation about with them, and often peep at the pages 
that speak of the old, old story. Another similar 


collection, entitled ‘‘The Harp of Caledonia,”’ has | 


also considerable circulation. 
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in Gaelic, has lately appeared—‘‘ Mackenzie’s His- 
tory of Scotland,’ mentioned in this catalogue—but 
we cannot think a large demand for it exists. ‘Those 
able to read Gaelic only, learn by oral communica- 
tion all they wish to retain of Highland history; and 
thus such a volume, however well written, is not 
likely to be largely purchased. 

A special feature in the struggling existence of the 
sale of Gaelic literature is the smallness of the extent 
of the periodical trade. The principal publication 
in this department is ‘‘An Gaidheal,” or ‘‘The 
Gael,” a readable and well-conducted monthly, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nicholson and Co., Hutcheson 
Street, Glasgow. Gaelic enthusiasts find in. the 
appearing of it the realisation of a long-cherished 
wish. It deals generally in matters likely to interest 
the Celt, due prominence being given to the good 
traits with which the Highlander ‘is usually credited 
—by friends at least—such as valour, independence, 
and steadfastness, qualities that in the genuine High- 
lander do pleasingly blend. The promoters of this 
publication do not forget, ardent as imay be the 
regard for Gaelic as a language, that the number of 
Gaelic readers is comparatively small, and accord- 
ingly, and perhaps with the view of securing interest 
in the language and people on the part of the 
English-speaking, a portion of “The Gael” is 
printed in English, this latter part usually treating 
of such subjects as ‘‘ Gaelic Philology,” ‘‘ Legendary 
History of the Scots,” ‘‘ Celtic Topography,” ‘‘ News 
of the Highlands and Islands,” and reviews of books 
more or less associated with matters Celtic. 

The Gaelic part of the publication treats of such 
subjects as ‘‘ The Ancient Highlanders,” ‘‘ Highland 
Tales,” ‘‘ Highland Music,” ‘‘ Songs,” ‘ Riddles,” 


No list of Gaclic publications, of course, would be | and answers to them, occasionally an instructive 


complete without mention of ‘Ossian’s Poems.” 
Long and keenly as this subject has been debated, 
the volume itself is now sparingly read. Drs. Clerk 
and MeLauchlan, both eminent Gaelic scholars, have 


done good service regarding this book, and their | 


editions will be valuable to such as are desirous of 
studying the subject. They may be :vadily had by 
applying to any bookseller selling Gaelic publica- 
tions. ‘‘ Ossian,’ no doubt, will long hold a place 
among Gaelic publications, but the interest now felt 
in the poems is not such as to affect the trade of the 
publisher to any large extent. 

“Jacobite Songs, with Portrait of Prince Charles,” 
some years ago would have been all the rage, but 
this enthusiasm is rapidly disappearing, and the 
interest now is chiefly confined to listening to tra- 
ditional reminiscences of those eventful times. 

On the whole, the catalogue before us is a fairly 
representative one of Gaelic literature. It must be 
observed a large proportion of the books are Gaelic 
translations of English works, such as Baxter, Boston, 
Bunyan, Whitfield, Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Sacramental 
Catechism,’’ Watts’s ‘‘ Divine Songs,’’ Peden’s ‘‘ Two 
Sermons,” Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” works 
by Jonathan Edwards and Alleine, and several 
other smaller publications. 

_ That such is the case—that so many of the books 
in Gaelic are translations—is ominous of the fact we 
have occasion frequently to repeat, that the days of 
Gaelic rapidly are becoming those of the past. But 
few books have ever been written originally in 
Gaelic, and there are scarce any now appearing, if we 
except such books of song as have been alluded to. 
Here it may be noticed that a history of Scotland, 


dialogue, a translation of an English poem, anec- 
dotes, and miscellanies. 
‘‘The Gael” was originally published in Canada, 


'and no doubt it yet finds it way thither, being, we 








can understand, a welcome arrival to those longing 
to hear of the Old Home, the news being none the 
less welcome in Gaelic garb. 

Besides the ‘‘ Gael,” there is published weekly in 
Inverness a newspaper entitled ‘The Highlander,” 
having a good circulation. Some of the objects of 
this paper, as announced by prospectus, are ‘to 
foster enterprise and public opinion in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland, and to provide Highlanders 
at home and abroad with news specially relating to 
Highland affairs.” As a mere newspaper speculation 
the ‘‘ Highlander”? promises well. It is healthy in 
tone, and some of its leading articles are most 
sensible, and written in a vigorous strain. We allude 
to it here because a portion of it is printed.in Gaelic, 
nor is this portion too small when we remember how 
small a portion of its subscribers will be found able 
to read Gaelic. The Gaelic matter in the ‘‘ High- 
lander’ usually includes something in the shape of 
an essay on the Gaelic language, or kindred subjects, 
Gaelic songs, notes and queries specially relating to 
the names of persons and places, together with a 
collection of Gaelic proverbs, these latter having their 
equivalents, generally speaking, in other languages, 
being chiefly universal ideas clothed in Celtic garb. 

On the whole, we cannot say the prospects of Gaelic 
literature are bright, either as to its extension or its 
duration. We cordially admit, and may, with some- 
what of a patriotic pride, maintain that there are, to 
the Highlander, elements of beauty and grandeur in 
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the Gaelic language. We are not forgetful of its 
peculiarly plaintive music, nor do we refuse a place 
in our memory to the records of good true men, who 
could speak the old language, and it alone. But we 
are concerned with facts, that do not interfere in the 
least with the regard that may be entertained for it 
as a language endeared by many associations of the 
past. Curiosity, as much as interest in the language, 
may help to maintain the sale of Gaelic books. A 
student of antiquarian notions, if he feel desirous of 
exploring the field of Gaelic literature, may provide 
himself with such a book as ‘‘ McLeod and Dewar’s 
Gaelic Dictionary,” one of the publications of the 
list before us, a very good book of the kind, one of 
the authors, McLeod, being long minister of a Gaelic 
church in Glasgow, a good man and a true Celt. 
Those who are subjects of like curiosity might profit- 
ably consult Dr. McLauchlan’s “Celtic Gleanings” 
(in English) mentioned in this catalogue, an 
author entitled to a respectful hearing as an en- 
lightened and impartial Celt. 

We have endeavoured to sketch the chief pecu- 
liarities of the sale of Gaelic literature. In Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Inverness, there are booksellers 
that offer for sale a small proportion of Gaelic books, 
and usually those offered for sale are wisely selected. 
But a bookseller would hardly be found hoping to 
thrive on the sale of Gaelic books exclusively. 

In county towns in the Scottish Highlands, such as 
Dingwall, Perth, Nairn, and in a few Highland 
villages, booksellers offer Gaelic publications for sale, 
but we are sure that in these places the demand is 
very meagre. Nor need we repeat why this is so. 
It is simply because Gaelic reading is becoming rare 
under the influences which we have-described. 

It would be unreasonable to utter a lamentation 
over the decaying existence of Gaelic as a spoken and 
reau language. The individual Highlander by reason 
of it can suffer no tangible inconvenience, and, as the 
growing use of English, the language of our com- 
merce and trade, most surely hastens the disappear- 
ance of Gaelic, we cannot see that by such dis- 
appearance the national prosperity will be affected. 
The substantial benefit derivable from Gaelic is so 
limited, its value in the commercial world is so small, 
that there is lacking any powerful inducement to make 
it a subject of general study or attention. 

Before concluding, it may be mentioned that, in 
several places in the Highlands, there are col- 
porteurs employed by persons interested in the wel- 
fare of the Highlander. A large proportion of the 
books they offer for sale are Gaelic, but, as we have 
heard some of these colporteurs confess lamentingly, 
the sale effected is small indeed. 

Even in the case of the Gaelic Scriptures, published 
through the liberality of kind friends, at a very cheap 
price, the sale is very limited. 

Besides the sales of the colporteurs, we may 
observe that Gaelic tracts and leaflets are published 
by the Religious Tract Society, usually translations, 
and these are circulated gratuitously among the 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders. They are generally 
of the anecdote order, pointing a useful lesson, and 
thus are likely to secure attention. 

During the late controversy regarding the pro- 
osed union between the Free and United Pres- 
yterian Churches of Scotland various leaflets in 

Gaelic were circulated, chiefly in the dialogue form, 
and seeking to enlighten the Gaelic-speaking com- 
munity on the points at issue. 
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Scorcn Turtrt.—In writing to a bookseller in Scotland the 
editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” and ‘‘ Sunday at Home” said 
that these periodicals had not so large a circulation as might be 
expected in a country where nearly all the people are readers. 
The bookseller’s reply is curious: ‘‘ You have more readers in 
Scotland than perhaps you are aware of, but some of them will 
not remunerate you too well. I will trouble you with the 
history of one monthly copy. Our congregational librarian 
gets the ‘Sunday at Home’ and ‘Leisure Hour’ monthly, 
reads them himself, and circulates them amongst a few select 
young ladies (he isa bachelor). At the end of the year they 
are bound, and become the most sought-after volumes in our 
small congregational library for a few years. After they are 
broken in the binding they are split up into parts again, and put 
in a stiff paper cover and given to our Sabbath-school librarian, 
who sends them through the classes in the school. You may 
call this Scotch thrift or what you like, but it is taking the 
most out of the shilling.” Our correspondent is not in a 
remote region of the Highlands, where the people live on 
dew, and can only afford raiment for the upper half of their 
bodies, but is in one of the larger manufacturing towns of the 
Lowlands. This thrift is more reputable than the spirit which 
leads many parents in England to provide no special Sunday 
reading for their households; or as one correspondent mentions, 
he subscribes to the ‘‘ Sunday at Home ” and ‘‘ Leisure Hour” in 
alternate years, having equally blind notions as to Sunday and 
week-day reading. This is a wealthy man, who would spend 
pounds for display, but grudges sixpence for reading! Another 
more generous correspondent, a manufacturer, gets each month 
about a hundred copies of the same magazines, which are all 
taken by his workpeople, one of the foremen having charge of 
the distribution. The master gets them at trade price, adds a 
halfpenny for each copy, and the men get them thus for fourpence. 
There are many, however, in all places who can really ill afford to 
buy periodicals, and would be thankful to get them to read. If 
some of our wealthy subscribers knew how much pleasure and 
instruction they could diffuse by a small outlay, they would 
not grudge sending an additional copy or two into circulation. 


BLEEDING OR VENISECTION.—Very few medical men of the 
present generation have ever opened a vein for the removal of 
blood from the system. Between fifty and sixty years ago the 
usual practice may be gathered from what is recorded of 
George Iv in Greville’s Memoirs :—‘‘ He had a bad cold at 
Brighton, for which he lost eighty ounces of blood; yet he 
afterwards had a severe oppression, amounting almost to suffo- 
cation, on his chest. Halford was gone to Windsor, and left 
orders with Knighton not to bleed him again till his return. 
Knighton was afraid to bleed him. Bloomfield sent for Tierney, 
who took upon himself to take fifty ounces from him. This gave 
him relief; he continued, however, dangerously ill, and on 
Wednesday he lost twenty ounces more. Yesterday afternoon 
he was materially better for the first time. Tierney certainly 
saved his life, for he must have died if he had not been blooded.” 


Pore PIUs VIII INTERVIEWED IN 1829.—Mr. Greville has 
recorded an interview with Pius v111, the predecessor of Gregory 
xvi, the last Pope :—‘‘ After waiting a few minutes, we were 
introduced to the presence of the Pope by the Chamberlain, who 
knelt as he showed us in. The Pope was alone at the end of a 
very long and handsome apartment, sitting under a canopy of 
state in an arm-chair, with a table before him covered with 
books and papers, a crucifix, and a snuff-box. He received us 
most graciously, half rising and extending his hand, which we 
all kissed. His dress was white silk, and very dirty, a white 
silk skull cap, red silk shoes with an embroidered cross, which 
the faithful kiss. He is a very nice, squinting old twaddle, and 
we liked him. He asked us if we spoke Italian, and when we 
modestly answered, a little, he began in the most desperately 
unintelligible French I ever heard; so that, though no doubt 
he said many excellent things, it was nearly impossible to com- 
prehend any of them ; but he talked with interest of our King’s 
health, of the antiquities, and Vescovali, of Lucien Buonaparte and 
his extortion (for his curiosities), and said when he was cardinal 
he used to go often to Vescovali. He is, in fact, a connoisseur. 
Talked of quieting religious dissensions in England and the 
Catholic question ; and when I said, ‘Trés-Saint Pére, le Roi 
mon maitre n’a pas de meilleurs sujets que ses sujets catho- 
liques,’ his eyes whirled in their sockets like teetotums, and he 
grinned from ear to ear. After about a quarter of an hour he 
bade us farewell ; we kissed his hand and backed out again.” 








